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OUR FUTURE ON THE PACIFIC-WHAT WE 
HAVE THERE TO HOLD AND WIN. 

BY COMMODOBE G. W. MELVILLE, CHIEF ENGINEEB, V. S. NAVY. 



The closing years of the century seem to be, in all lands save 
onr own, years, not of war, but of a strenuous making ready for 
it. Alsace and Lorraine, the Eastern Question in its many 
varied phases, and the jealous rivalry as to colonies and depend- 
encies, make continental Europe but a camp, with more than 
three million men constantly under arms. England is yet quench- 
ing the flame of revolt which flashed among the wild tribes of 
her Indian frontier ; and in the Soudan, too, she is marching 
on. Spain drains her uttermost resources for Cuba's fading 
tenure. In the far East, with China's sudden fall, the balance 
of power has been disturbed and the throb of the war-drum 
seems not yet stilled but muffled only. " There never was a 
time in the history of the world," General Miles has said, " when 
so much energy, ingenuity, and wealth were being expended to 
maintain large standing armies." 

On the sea there sounds the same foreboding note. Great 
Britain, despite her matchless naval array at the Jubilee, will 
have under construction during the present fiscal year over 100 
vessels. France, with many now building, will lay down others 
aggregating 45,000 tons displacement. Germany plans a modest 
increase in a battleship, some gunboats, and torpedo craft ; but 
the Kaiser's eager insistence on a great sea force is widely known. 
Eussia — silent, mysterious — moves swiftly in her up-building as a 
naval power, not only in armor-clads, but in cruisers of great 
steaming radius. Japan is executing a programme which will 
give her navy a total addition of 200,000 tons. Even China, 
whose ships went as sheep to the slaughter, dreams of a fleet re- 
vived, and is said to be considering estimates for its creation. 
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Only the United States moves slowly, calm in the conscious- 
ness of peace, although the Chilian and Venezuelan affairs, the 
undying strife in Cuba at her doors, and the cloud, " the size of 
a man's hand," in Hawaii have given fateful warning that the 
"detached and distant situation "of which Washington wrote 
will shield her no longer from international complication and, it 
may be, conflict. 

The Marine Engine and Modem Naval Strategy. — It has 
been well said that, " with the development of the marine 
engine, the sea unites, rather than divides, widely separated 
lands ; " and to this it may be added that the swift progress of 
steam in marine propulsion has been a most potent factor in 
shaping the exterior policy of maritime nations, and, still more, 
in modifying the scope and methods of naval strategy. 

On the land, rails of steel, traversing valley, plain, and moun- 
tain, make easy the path of the flying express and the fast 
freight, which, together, conquer time and distance in the bind- 
ing into a homogeneous whole of the many States which form a 
republic almost continental in extent ; but the railroad is fixed, 
a permanent way, whose direction varies only with new con- 
structions. The sea, on the contrary, gives a track — fluid, 
mobile, universal — which turns wherever swift prows may point, 
and on which massive hulls, much too huge for any form of land 
transit, may pass with ease from port to port. 

Moreover, when in 1805 — nine years after Washington wrote 
of America's " distant situation " — Nelson " chased, half around 
the world, a French fleet nearly twice the force of his own, scared 
by the very terror of his name," his fierce ardor fretted itself to 
fury with his ships, which, through a run of 7,000 miles of sea, 
averaged but 93 miles a day, or less than four knots an hour. 

" Salt beef and the French fleet are better than roast beef and 
champagne without it," said the great admiral in beginning his 
stern chase. He found that fleet, and with it death; but in 
the finding, through those lagging months, while drifting or 
beating over those leagues of sea, he must have felt to the full 
the limits which stinted the sea power of his time. 

Steam has changed all this. Over the same Western Ocean 
which Nelson, bitterly impatient, crossed and re-crossed so slowly 
in 1805, the United States cruiser "Columbia" swept, ninety 
years later, at a speed of 18.41 knots per hour, or four and three- 
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quarter times that of the ships, which, dull sailers though they 
were, were very sure and deadly in their work at Trafalgar. 

This passage, in its sustained speed through such a distance, 
was not only a triumph, yet unequalled, for American naval en- 
gineering 5 it was, as well, a flashing illumination of the strategic 
fact that America's isolation, militarily, from European and 
Asian nations had diminished, in this age, in most marked de- 
gree. While it is not yet possible for the performance of the 
swift " Columbia " to be equalled in a trans- Atlantic run by ar- 
mored battleships, it seems quite certain that Nelson's speed can 
be increased nearly three-fold and that within two weeks a 
European fleet of any required strength could be thrown upon 
our Atlantic coasts with one-third of its coal-supply remaining. 

Geographic Isolation Not a Safeguard. — The geographic iso- 
lation, apparent or real, of any people has never yet been 
respected by superior force ; it forms no sure guard when, in 
peace or war, the nations of the earth come knocking at the door. 
Ancient Peru, peaceful, rich, unwarlike, was many leagues from 
Spain, and between them the waves of two oceans rolled. Yet 
there came Pizarro and his adventurers, soldiers less of Spain 
than of the lust of gold. The Inca fell and the land was stripped 
of its fatal wealth ; its people were enslaved, and in slaughter, 
torture, and rapine a noble civilization perished. 

In later times, China, arrogant and ignorant, learned, in a 
measure, the same lesson. While her officials babbled of invad- 
ing England, overland, through Russia, the war of 1840 was 
waged against her by the people of that small island, parted from 
her by a hemisphere ; and that war wrested Hong Kong from 
her shore-line, seized, in indemnity, twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars from her treasury, and, by force, opened five of her ports to 
the commerce of the world. 

These examples, it is true, come from the conflicts of higher 
civilizations with those differing from them more in kind than 
in degree j but the world's annals are not bare of similar illustra- 
tions from the wars of less unequal foes. It is well to re- 
member that, during the Revolution, there were landed in 
America nearly 50,000 foreign troops j that in the war of 1812 
British forces of nearly 25,000 men attacked the territory of the 
United States ; that our ports were blockaded, and that, in 
1814, our capilol was burned. 
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If, then, it be admitted that the safeguard which the de- 
tached situation of the United States has given her grows 
weaker with every advance in the methods of sea-communica- 
tions | if, no more, she watches from afar, in security and peace, 
the growth and strife of over-sea peoples, as alien largely to her 
own interests; if the " Titan of the West " is, no longer, 

"Behind a thousand leagues of foam, secure," 
then it would appear to be the part, not only of national wisdom 
but of national salvation, to conserve and fortify that which re- 
mains to her of advantage in location, by adequate coast-defences, 
by a powerful fleet, and by the occupation, as opportunity shall 
come, of out-lying islands, her shore-line's frontier-posts. 

Wealth of the Pacific States. — " Imperial in extent and of 
extraordinary growth" — so said James G. Blaine in 1881 of our 
possessions on the Pacific coast, adding that the territory depend- 
ent on that ocean for commercial outlet comprised " an area of 
nearly 800,000 square miles, larger in extent than the German 
Empire and the four Latin countries of Europe combined." 

These strong words find but emphasis and amplification in 
the striking discussion of our national statistics presented re- 
cently in this Eeview by Michael G. Mulhall, F. S. S., of Eng- 
land. The total wealth, in the year 18i>0, of the eleven States 
included by him in the Pacific group, he gives as 6,811 millions 
of dollars, or $2,318 per inhabitant. With but six per cent, of 
the population of the Union, they hold ten per cent, of its 
wealth. Their railway mileage is greater than that " of any 
European state except Prance or Germany, and their wealth ex- 
ceeds that of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in the aggregate." 

While during the forty-four years ending with 1893 they pro- 
duced nearly 2,900 tons of gold and over 30,000 tons of silver, hav- 
ing a total value of nearly 3,000 millions of dollars, analysis shows 
that these States are not mining camps, and that their swift growth 
dates, not from the days of '49, but from the year 1870. At that 
time their possessions were valued at 727 millions of dollars ; 
during the two decades which followed their wealth increased 
nine-fold to the magnificent total already stated, of which mining 
properties form but eight per cent. 

Of profound importance is the fact that the richest portion 
of this territory is that which is most exposed to blockade, raids, 
bombardment, and the losses and suffering which attend warfare 
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or invasion from the sea. Three only of these eleven States lie 
upon the coast, California, Oregon, and Washington ; and these 
three hold, of the total wealth of the gronp, 57 per cent., or 
3,885 millions of dollars. Two thousand five hundred and thirty- 
four of the millions are the share of California, the "isle of 
many jewels and much gold " of the old Spanish romance — a 
title which seems hardly apt, since, while her mines are valued 
at 83 millions of dollars, her huildings and farms reach 1,746 
millions, owing, doubtless, to a soil and climate which give her 
vineyards of 30,000 acres and fruit-gardens the most extensive 
and productive in the Union. 

The slender share which the United States has won thus far 
in trans- Pacific trade is shown by the fact that, although San 
Francisco is the seventh city of tbe Union in population, there 
passed through the Golden Gate in the year ending June 30, 
1896, but 4.39 per cent, of our total import and export trade, 
with shipping entries of 1,200,000 tons. The Pacific Coast, as a 
whole, is credited with a share of this total trade, amounting, 
during the year as above, to 5.69 per cent. 

Alaska. — Linked far more with the future than with the 
present of the Union is Alaska. Purchased from Russia in 
1867 for seven and one-quarter millions of dollars, this territory, 
for long years discredited, bids fair to repeat, in part, the history 
of California, and, from the products of its mines alone, to repay 
many times over its relatively trifling cost. Years, not distant 
but at hand, will more than vindicate the judgment and fore- 
knowledge of the great Secretary, whose name will live in the 
history of the wide lands he acquired in the far north. 

With an area, including those of its coast islands and the 
Aleutian Archipelago, of 580,170 square miles, Alaska is nearly 
six and a half times the size of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania combined. On Behring's sea and the Arctic and 
Pacific oceans it has a coast line of 4,750 statute miles. The 
perennial friction over its seal fisheries clouds the worth of other 
resources far more valuable. In its wide-spreading forests of 
cedar, pine, hemlock, and fir there is a world's supply to draw on 
when other sections fail, while its catch of salmon, cod, and other 
food fishes is, in amount and quality, unexcelled, if equalled else- 
where. 

Alaska is, in effect, an over-sea province, separated from the 
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Union not only by British Columbia, but, in great part, by a 
long stretch of ocean. Excluding the narrow strip along the 
coast of the continent, the air-line distance from San Francisco 
to the nearest point of its compact area is fully as great as that 
to the Hawaiian Islands, or over 2,000 miles. To Attou, the 
farthest island of the Aleutian group, this distance is doubled. 
The development and protection of this most valuable territory 
will give problems for the future far from easy of solution. 

The Development of the Pacific Ocean. — As with the Pacific 
States, the development of the vast ocean which they confront, 
the largest and noblest body of water on the globe, has been, not 
slow and lingering, but almost wholly deferred until a recent 
period. To the comparative inaccessibility of its seas, the long 
waiting must be ascribed in great degree. It cannot be doubted 
that, if nature had but cleft a water-way through the American 
isthmus, the growth of the Pacific, to the northeast and the south, 
would have begun almost with the coming of Columbus. 

But this was not to be. Barred on the southeast by the 
stormy terrors of Cape Horn, its northern portals were blocked, 
seemingly for all time, by the polar floes. More than two hun- 
dred attempts were made to double the Arctic coast of America, 
before Franklin's men laid down their lives in "forging the last 
link of the Northwest Passage." 

The Northeast Passage has a story, not so continuous, but 
lacking not one whit in the fortitude and daring of the stern 
seamen who, there, essayed the Arctic highway, whose lofty 
purpose held " either to bring that to pass which was intended, 
or else to die the death." Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1553, led 
the van, sailing for those unknown seas to find, not the passage, 
but slow death in the White North. It was left for Nordens- 
kjold, nearly four centuries later, to complete the task begun by 
that heroic sailor. 

And so, through the ages, the eastern and southern Pacific 
slept on in primeval peace, its dark waves unvexed by any alien 
keel, while to the westward empires, kingdoms, and republics 
rose and fell. With the dawn of the modern era there sailed the 
Genoese, dreaming but prophetic, "to add a new hemisphere to 
our globe," and in 1513, from the peak in Darien, Balboa, the 
conquistador looked on the unknown ocean. Eight years later 
Magellan passed through his fog-enshrouded straits and a Euro- 
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pean keel first cleft its waters. Through the labors of those who 
followed, from Drake to Vancouver, and notably of Cook, the 
work of discovery, and to some extent of colonization, went on. 

Progress, however, was so slow that, in the year 1830, it was 
estimated that there were not more than 500 men of Anglo-Saxon 
race west of the Sierra Nevada, on the continental shore ; much 
of the island territory of the South Seas was little known and 
yet unclaimed ; and, as to Australia, not until 1845 was there 
dispelled the error that there existed, within its borders, a great 
inland sea. 

Within a decade or little more, however, the full awakening 
of the Pacific seems to have come. The outward surge of the 
nations of the Old World, so marked in its effects upon 
the African continent, has sent, as well, waves of unrest 
over the placid ocean which have broken on the shores of 
its uttermost island. Long ago William H. Seward, in address- 
ing the United States Senate, said, as to the commerce, politics, 
thought, and activities of Europe, that they would "ultimately 
sink in importance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its 
islands, and the vast regions beyond will become the chief theatre 
of events in the world's great hereafter." 

Realization, more or less full, of this seems to have created, 
as to the southern Pacific, in these recent years, a feverish 
hunger for island territory, whose ravenous desire fails only with 
that on which it feeds. In 1885, Germany — whose greed for 
Samoa has been so open and so strong — annexed the great Mar- 
shall group, midway between the Australian steamship lines from 
British Columbia and the possible Asian lines of the future from 
the isthmus ; Prance added to her large possessions in New Cale- 
donia and the Society Islands by taking the Marquesas Islands 
and the Low Archipelago ; and Great Britain has declared pro- 
tectorates over island after island and group after group — the 
Gilbert, Ellice, Phoenix, and many others — all on, or near and 
flanking, her steam routes from British Columbia to Australia 
and New Zealand. Her flag thus floats over most of the terri- 
tory of the southern Pacific, and is seen as far north as Johnston 
Island, 600 miles from Hawaii. 

Only the United States has stood aloof, while other nations 
have acquired territory in these waters which covers and 
guards the commerce of the coming years. " While we have 
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been talking in our sleep about Hawaii," a keen observer notes, 
" England has occupied and possessed a score of islands in the 
greatest of the oceans." There may come a time, when the sons 
of a Greater United States will deplore, as slumberous unwisdom, 
the policy of to-day, since, in a commercial and strategic sense, 
Ultima Thule itself seems to have been seized in the South Seas. 
In striking array, the Honorable John B. Procter has 
marshalled the political changes which have come, in these recent 
years, to Pacific and Indian shores and islands, with their potent 
effects on the part which the great ocean, its lands and peoples, 
shall play in the world-wide drama of international life and strife. 

" The presence of Russia in the Far East and the possibility of a com- 
bination between Russia and China, followed by the awakening of China 
from her sleep of centuries : the extension of French dominion in Indo- 
China, Siam, and Madagascar ; the partitioning of Africa and the islands of 
the Pacific among European powers ; the industrial growth of Japan and 
her entrance into the family of nations as a great naval and military power; 
the completion of the great military highways from Halifax to Vancouver, 
and from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock ; the rapid peopling of British 
Columbia and our North Pacific States, and of the Amur and Manchuria 
districts — all tend to change the front of the world and to transfer to the 
placid Pacific the national activities which for three centuries past have 
rendered the Atlantic the theatre of stirring events." 

On the shores of such an ocean, confronting such a future, 
there stands the vanguard of our Pacific States, the stately 
advance of that Western domain — imperial, truly, in its extent, 
its present wealth, and its potentiality of riches beyond the 
dreams of to-day — which the republic, its statesmen, its fleets 
and armies, cannot guard too well. With unstinted possibilities 
of progress, that future holds, for it and for the nation, the dan- 
gers of contact and of conflict on this ocean with powers, old or 
new in the world's history, whose political or commercial interests 
the swift changes of the years may make antagonistic to our own. 
Defences of the Pacific Coast. — During the early days of the 
Civil War, the isolated and unprotected condition of the Pacific 
States aroused fear for their safety, in the — then possible — event 
of intervention, in that conflict, by European powers. For a 
generation, a transcontinental railway had been under intermit- 
tent discussion, and the possible danger of attack in the West 
gave the matter definite shape in the passage, in 1862, of an act, 
which, with its later amendments, offered government aid of a 
most generous character in the buildiDg of such a road. 
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A broad right of way was given through the national domain, 
with ample granta of public lands, and with the issuance to the com- 
pany of government bonds to a large amount — reaching, in some 
cases, $48,000 "per mile — in exchange for second mortgage bonds 
of the road. Thus, through the vital necessities of defence in 
the stormy years of war, there was born the movement which 
ended in the building, with unstinted national expenditure, of 
the Union Pacific Kailroad, whose last spike was driven in 1869. 

The facilities now offered for the transportation of troops 
would seem to render improbable the successful invasion by land 
of the Pacific States. Doctrines formulated in the early days of 
the Republic still hold in keeping the army of the United States 
low in numbers, although not in efficiency. Back of it there 
stands, however, a militia of 112,000, with a force, unorganized 
but available, of over ten million men capable of bearing arms. 
The three Coast States have a total militia of about 6,100, and 
California alone has, in addition, 205,000 men, available but 
unorganized. Prom continental foes, the Pacific group would 
seem to be secure, although the absence of a large force of trained 
soldiery might be felt in the first actions of a sudden war. 

With the shore-line and the sea, however, different conditions 
are presented. According to the authorities of the Coast Survey, 
the Atlantic seaboard is 2,043 statute miles in length, the Gulf 
coast 1,852 miles, and the " Pacific coast-line, from the Mexican 
boundary to the Strait of Fuca, including the Straits of Eace 
Rock Lights, is 1,810 miles." Excluding Alaska, then, the rich 
territory on the Pacific is bounded by one-third of our total 
shore-line, and upon this coast, exposed directly to bombardment 
from the sea, there are four large cities. To a very recent date, 
at least, the defences have comprised but obsolete works at San 
Diego, San Francisco, and the mouth of the Columbia River. 

It is true that the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications has 
presented estimates, aggregating nearly three millions of dollars, 
for guns, emplacements, and barracks at the points named, with 
Puget Sound in addition, but this material forms only a fraction 
of the 500 high-powered guns, 1,000 mortars, 360 rapid-fire guns, 
and 6,000 submarine mines now under construction for the pro- 
tection of nearly 25 harbors on the three coasts. It is stated 
that not more than one-half of the total number of guns will be 
in place by the summer of 1898, and with the pressing demands 
VOL. CLXVI.— NO. 496. 19 
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of the Atlantic and the Gulf it is to be presumed that the West 
will be given no precedence. 

Again, to man the whole of these sea-coast batteries, the present 
artillery force must be strengthened by the enlistment and train- 
ing — the latter a work of time — of not less than 7,500 men as a 
skeleton organization in peace, to be increased to, probably, 
30,000 in war. It would seem, then, that the defences of even 
the four main points of the Pacific coast are wholly inadequate, 
and are likely to remain so for a considerable period ; while, in 
the end, the many vulnerable positions remaining on that ex- 
tended shore line, beyond the fire of these fortifications, will be 
indefensible, save by a fleet. 

Long ago, for England, Sir Walter Baleigh laid down her 
true policy of defence, a policy which succeeding generations 
sometimes remembered, sometimes forgot, as the years passed ; 
but which she has reaffirmed most significantly as the century 
draws to a close. Not for world -empire, nor for commerce- 
defence only, has she " doubled her navy in personnel and 
material, and more than quadrupled it in warlike efficiency, 
during eleven years of the profoundest peace the world ever saw." 
In his Historic of the World, Sir Walter says : 

" But, making the question general, the positive, Whether 
England, without the help of her fleet, be able to debar an enemy 
from landing, I hold that it is unable to do so, and, therefore, I 
think it most dangerous to make the adventure." 

Again, the Duke of Wellington, in writing Sir John Bur- 
goyne, as to the English coast from the North Foreland to 
Portsmouth, said that : 

" Excepting immediately under the flre of Dover Castle, there is not a 
spot on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on shore at any 
time of tide, with any wind and in any weather; . . . that, in that space 
of coast, there are not less than seven small harbors, or mouths of rivers, 
each without defence, of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on the 
coast, might take possession, and therein land his cavalry and artillery of 
all calibre, and establish himself and his communications with France." 

If this be possible in England, with her compact territory 
guarded by stormy seas, and despite her 250,000 available com- 
batants outside of the garrisons, providing only that the com- 
mand of the sea be lost for the time, it may safely be said that, 
with a fleet weak, absent, or defeated, the long stretch of Pacific 
shore must afford not a few vulnerable points, far from the great 
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centres, susceptible of easy seizure by hostile ships, and capable 
of efficient defence by their forces, while used as a base for naval 
operations on the coast. 

The fleet is, then, an element of the utmost importance to 
the defence of what Mahan calls " our weakest frontier, the 
Pacific." At the beginning of the present year the United States 
had on the western coast nine vessels, aggregating 35,141 tons 
displacement, and, across the Pacific, in Asian seas, five more of 
13,846 tons, a total force of fourteen modern vessels of 48,987 
tons. Keinforcements to this fleet from the Atlantic coast could 
reach California only in about ninety days, or more, from New 
York, allowing for necessary stops en route, and after steaming 
through more than 14,000 miles, in waters on which the United 
States has not one station for supplying and refitting vessels. 
The time, the distance, and the probable difficulty of coaling in 
foreign ports after hostilities shall have begun practically pro- 
hibit relief in the swift coming of modern war. 

Japan has, at this time, a fleet building and built, the latter 
almost wholly, of forty-eight vessels aggregating 173,057 tons, 
excluding torpedo craft. Great Britain, at the close of last year, 
had stationed in her Pacific, Australian, and China squadrons a 
total of forty-one vessels of 97,200 tons. The Siberian fleet of 
Russia at that time comprised thirteen cruisers and six torpedo 
boats, to which should be added the ships from the Cronstadt 
station doing duty in Pacific waters. 

It will be seen that with this great and defenceless coast to 
watch, the United States has there on guard a modern war-tonnage 
equal only to about one-half that of Great Britain in this ocean and 
to about 28 per cent, that of Japan. It is true that the compar- 
ison is but general ; that many of these foreign ships are small ; 
that a long stretch of the Pacific parts many from our shores ; 
and that other conditions would prevent the despatch, by either 
nation, of more than a portion as attacking fleets. 

On the other hand, behind Great Britain's squadron lies a 
limitless reserve, and from Esquimault, if she could hold that 
fortress, or from Hawaii, if she could take the islands, she could 
throw a fully equipped fleet on this coast. Of Japan, granting 
her Hawaii, this is true also ; and, since the naval strength of 
that young giantess grows faster than the virile locks of the blind 
Samson, her power for attack increases every day. 
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With a fleet so weak that it can neither command the sea nor 
defend fitly its coast, the strides which steam has made in the 
methods of sea-commnnication gives a gravity, without pre- 
cedent hitherto, to the danger of maritime invasion. Unob- 
structed on the ocean, Spain, although poor in money and weak 
in military power, has yet been able to transport, in less than 
eighteen months, across 3,000 miles of sea, nearly 190,000 troops 
to Onba — a feat without approach in the annals of modern war. 
This object-lesson, still in full view, gives, for the future, 
added force to the question put by Murat Halstead : 

"What will happen If the Asiatic redundant population instead of 
moving westward and finding land in Europe, as they did thousands of 
years ago, should turn eastward and contest with us the American shores 
of the Pacific ? " 

In reviewing the defences, ashore and afloat, of the Pacific 
coast, it would seem that, in the past, the action of the nation 
has been governed in this — as, for a generation, in many military 
matters — by a spirit of self-confidence, of easy optimism, which 
would be warranted only if " the battle-flags were furled " for 
all time. Naval and military authorities have done their utmost 
with the forces at their command. " We, the people," alone are 
at fault. 

" To provide for the common defence," was one of the pur- 
poses for which our fathers ordained and established the Consti- 
tution. This purpose seems here to have failed of full execution 
in coast-defences, in the fleet, and in the past refusal of Hawaii, 
the island outpost of this shore. 

Captain Scriven, U. S. A., writing in 1894, contrasts national 
confidence with actual conditions, thus : 

" We have fought the great war of modern times, we have had millions 
of men under arms in the field, our military power on land is without limit, 
therefore we are unconquerable— such is the reasoning. But we forget that 
the United States is, by nature and by neglect, one of the most vulnerable 
nations of the world, and that no great power has so vast an extent of 
frontier exposed to the attack of an enemy." 

It should be remembered, too, that this war cost half a mil- 
lion lives, a direct outlay of 2,675 millions of dollars, and a 
great pension list which now, more than thirty years after, reaches 
140 millions — a debt which the nation pays, in thankfulness, not 
only to the fading ranks of war-worn men, now maimed and old, 
who marched to the music of the ^Republic's battle-hymn and 
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spent their blood like water for the flag ; but to the kin of many 
another who, on sea or land, gave, for that flag, even life itself 
and now sleeps, in peace, beneath the Southern pines or in the 
silent depths of the dark sea. 

But how much of this was necessary ? What blood and 
treasure were spent in vain through lack of preparation of war 
material, of a trained personnel, in such land actions as the first 
Bull Run or such sea-fights as that between wooden frigates and 
the iron-clad "Merrimac ?" 

Our Commerce on the Pacific. — The United States has a fur- 
ther interest than defence alone in the Pacific, its islands, and 
its distant shores. We have, as has been shown, a territory depend- 
ent on that ocean for commercial outlet of 800,000 square miles ; 
larger than the combined area of the German Empire, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, while the wide expansion of the 
transcontinental railroad system and the probable completion, in 
early years, of the Nicaragua Canal, give other States as well 
interests of grave importance in Pacific and Asian commerce. 

With fertile soil, improved methods of agriculture, and 
appliances as a whole without equal for manufacturing, the 
United States, despite its home market, whose demand stirs the 
envy of the world, has much to spare for other lands. The ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise for August, 1897, were valued at 
79£ millions of dollars. During the year ending June 30, 1896, 
the exports include, of domestic merchandise, 863 millions ; of 
bread-stuffs, 141 millions ; of provisions, etc., 131-J- millions, and 
of cotton, unmanufactured, 190 millions. 

The wealth of the United States exceeds that of the United 
Kingdom by 20 billions of dollars, and it increases at a rate 
hitherto unknown to history. The growth in manufacturing 
may be judged from the advance in the amount of manufactured 
products sent abroad. In the year ending June 30, 1894, these 
products formed 21.14 per cent, of the total exports; in 
that ending June 30, 1896, their portion was 26.47 per cent., and 
they aggregated in value about 228£ millions of dollars. 

Agriculture gives not only an enormous total production, 
but that production is obtained, through improved machinery, 
by a minimum of human labor so low as almost to forbid com- 
parison with the methods of Europe. There is yet, also, a vast 
acreage untilled, the Pacific States alone, eleven in number, hav- 
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ing but six per cent, of their area under cultivation. Mulhall 
states that the aggregate energy, in foot-tons, of France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain is almost exceeded by that of the United 
States, and says further, as to agriculture, that the labor of each 
farm-hand throughout the Union is equivalent to a production 
of 14 tons of grain, and, in the Pacific States, to 30 tons. The 
average, per hand, is thus fully eight times that of Europe. 

The extent of, and the possibilities for America in, the mar- 
kets to the westward of her shores are indicated by the Hon. 
John R. Procter when he says: 

" More than one-half the population of the world is in countries front- 
ing the Pacific and Indan oceans. The foreign commerce of the countries 
bordering these oceans — excluding North America — already amounts to 
over two and one-quarter billions of dollars a year. . . . The time is ap- 
proaching when the cotton-growers of the South, the wheat-growers of the 
West, the meat-producers of our plains, and manufacturers and wage earn- 
ers all over our laud, will realize that exclusion from Asian markets will be 
disastrous to their best interests." 

As has been stated, but 5.69 per cent, of the total import and 
export trade of the United States passes through Pacific ports, 
which in itself gives indication of our feeble interest in the 
markets of Australasia and the Orient. While the commerce 
between these regions and both coasts of the United States is 
considerable, it forms but a fraction of their vast foreign trade. 

China, alone, imports yearly goods valued at nearly 130 mil- 
lions of dollars ; the imports of Japan amount to 138 million 
yen ; those of British Australasia to 51 million pounds sterling. 
And so this world-trade mounts : while to Asia, during the year 
ending June 30, 1896, we sent but 25£ million dollars' worth, to 
Oc.eanica but 17 millions' worth, and to Africa less than 14 mil- 
lions' worth j the total exports to these countries reaching thus 
but 56£ millions of dollars — diminutive, indeed, for countries 
whose foreign trade is 2% billions. 

There seems no doubt that, with the growing production of 
the United States and its swelling tide of exports, a traffic, 
steadily augmenting, will flow from her western shores to the lit- 
toral of the Orient, to Australia, and to the Pacific islands. In 
this commerce, the Atlantic seaboard will, doubtless, share 
largely, with the opening of the waterway which will transform 
the Nicaraguan Isthmus into an ocean cross-roads where the 
East and the West shall meet. 
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Our Shipping on the Pacific. — Closely allied with the future 
commercial interests of the United States on the Pacific should 
be the revival of its shipping, an industry whose decadence is, at 
once, a source of loss and of reproach. In the steady, if not 
swift, growth of our interests in the markets of that ocean, with 
the comparatively sudden leap in our over-sea trade which the 
Isthmian canal may bring, it seems impossible that the present 
deplorable conditions in trans-oceanic service shall continue. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, in his report for 1897, gives 
the registry for foreign trade as less than 800,000 gross tons — the 
lowest record since lbil. We have now a foreign commerce over 
seven times as great as in 1846, while our shipping in the traffic 
over-sea is but about eight-tenths the tonnage thus employed in 
that year. To Great Britain mainly there accrue the profits 
from the express and freight service of the oceans. 

Without reference to that which might be gained by a power- 
ful American marine in service between foreign countries, the 
magnitude of the drain upon national resources for the carriage 
of our own sales and purchases should impel action for relief. Of 
this enormous loss Senator Elkins has said : 

" The United States pays $500,000 per day, or nearly $3 per capita per 
annum, to foreign ship-owners for carrying what its people sell and buy ;" 

and a competent authority estimates further the amount lost 
annually in freight and passenger tolls and in the industrial in- 
crement represented by the necessary shipbuilding as over 300 
millions of dollars. 

Before the days of iron hulls and before the " Alabama " and 
her consorts had left ruin in their wake, the United States 
showed its power to compete successfully on the ocean with the 
carriers of the world. The noble vessels of the new naval fleet, 
the steamers — superb, if but few — built for trans- Atlantic traffic, 
and the growth of shipbuilding on the Great Lakes, all show that 
our artisans have not lost their former skill. 

On the lakes especially the expansion of commerce has been 
swift and large. The tonnage which goes through the St. 
Mary's Canal is nearly twice that of Suez ; although, with this, 
it should be remembered that the average length of the passages 
made by steamers through the latter is sixty days, while through 
the former it is but six. During the year ending June 30, 1897, 
there were documented for lake service one and four-tenth 
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million tons of shipping, an increase of about 100 per cent, 
within a decade. In that period, also, the cost per ton (dead 
weight ability) of large steamers has fallen more than 50 per 
cent, in the lake shipyards ; and there are now afloat fully a score 
of vessels of 8,500 tons displacement. The lake tonnage built 
during the last fiscal year exceeded that of all other sections 
combined. 

The triumphs of the merchant marine of the old days, which 
bore our flag on every sea, and the great and growing fleet, con- 
structed and employed at home, in lake and coastwise traffic, 
show, despite our meagre tonnage in the foreign trade, that ship- 
building and ship-owning are not exotic industries in the United 
States. It cannot be, then, that the nation will long delay in 
taking again that high place on the sea, from which, for a genera- 
tion, it has turned to develop the lands, the manufactures, and 
the markets of half a continent. The coming years should see, 
not only a vast commerce on the Pacific, to and from our shores, 
but, as well, a merchant marine, flying our flag, traversing every 
highway of that ocean — a great fleet which the nation by wise 
laws should foster and strengthen, and, by its armed forces 
afloat, should lead and guard. 

But little more than a century has gone by since, on the 
winter wind at Valley Forge, there streamed a ragged flag, the 
star of hope to the stern soldiery whose bare and bleeding feet 
reddened the snow as they guarded it there. In the generations 
that have passed, that flag, with the clustering memories not only 
of victory by land and sea, but of many a year of happy peace, 
has swept from ocean to ocean. 

Shall a noble destiny lead it still farther on, as 

"Bright on the banner of lily and rose, 
Lo I the last sun of our century sets ? " 

Shall its purpose hold, to follow the pathway of the stars, 
" to sail beyond the sunset," and floating over Hawaii in mid- 
Pacific to guard the golden shore of the Republic and to win a 
new glory on that wide sea ? 

Geobge W. Melville. 



